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MEMOIRS OF MRS. BILLINGTON, 
(Continued from our laft, ) 


E have already, in the preceding Number of this 

Work glanced, though but curforily, at what ap. 

peared to us a probable event—viz, the decline and fallinge 
off of the intereft of the Opera of Artaxerxes, in which Mrs 
Billington {in our opinoin very injudicioufly) made her ap« 
pearance at both Theatres. The genius of the Englifh chae 
racter, we {peak of the grand bulk of a Britifh audience, is 
avowedly not calculated for ferious Opera. The refinement, 
the airs and graces of the Italian School, may pleafe and 
fafcinate the connozf/eur ; but are infinitely above the com~ 
prehenfion of the majority. ‘They conftitute a kind of bonne 
bouche, which John Bull has no objeétion to partake of, by 
way of de/ert ; but on which he cannot make a hearty meal. 
His ftomach requires more fubftantial fare ; and foon palls a¢ 
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the fickly recztative, which ill fupplies the place of {prightly 
and ingenious dialogue. 

For the above reafons, we’were decidedly of opinion, from 
the firft announcement of our heroine, in the part of Man- 
dane, that the Managers had miftaken their true intereft, and 
were afting on precarious and illufory principles. In a Bio- 
graphical fketch of Mrs. Beddington, accompanied with oce 
cafional critical remarks, as well on her profeflional charaéter, 
as on the fy{tem adopted by the Managers, which we gave in 
a * Morning Paper, on the day of her debut at Covent Gare 
den Theatre, we peremptorily flated, what has fince been 
verified by fa€t, that Artaxerxes would prove a dead weight 
to the exertion of talent, however great and exalted. We 
queftioned the policy of the Managers in bringing out a 
Performer of fuch tranfcendant powers ina piece, which 
could only be relifhed, generally fpeaking, by the higher 
claffes, and thefe, unqueftionably, are not the main and per 
manent fupporters of the Theatre. ’Tisto the gad/eries and 
the Pit that the Manager muft principally look for profit and 


‘encouragement. Fafhion may patronife ;—but ’tis the folid 


cafh acquired by the induftrious, and expended by the mid. 
dling and lower orders, that pays the enterprife, and keeps 
the machine in motion, Of this important truth, the Pro- 
prictorsof our Theatres are fully aware, and hence—whilft 
they indulge their Performers with the privilege of Orders 
for the Boxes. andthe Two Shilling Gallery, no (Bones as 
the Orders of Performers are technically cailed) convey the 
right of free-admiffion to the Prt and Upper Gallery. 

The length of our Theatrical Retrofpeét compels us to poftpone 


the remainder of this Memoir, together with our Report of Ar- 
taxerxes, till our next. 





* Scethe Oracle of Saturday, the gd. of the current month— 


the day, on which Mrs, BintinGTown made her first appearance at 
Covent-Garden, 
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i801. OcroBer. 
Thurfday, 8. Artaxerxes, Dr. Arne—The Old Maid. 4. Murphy. 
Saturday, 10. Artaxerxes, Dr. Arne—The Irifh Widow. 0. Keefe, 
Monday, 12. George Barnwell, G. Liilo.---Blue-Beard, G+ Col 
Mane 
Tucfday, 13. She Wou'd, and She Wou’d Not, C. Cibber.—Lo- 
doifka, 7 P. Kemble. 
Wednefday, 14, The Inconflant, G. Farquhar—Of Age Tos 


morrow: 


The part of Maria, in George Barnwell; and Ro/ara, 
in She Wou’d and She Wou’d Not, by Mrs. Sontley, vice 
Mifs Heard, who for private and domeftic reafons has re- 
figned her fituation at Drury-lane. It is with unfeigned fatis= 
fa€tion we congratulate Mrs. Sontley on the evident improve- 
ment fhe has made in her profeffion, fince her original debut 
at this Theatre, December 6, 1800. Both as Maria and Roe 
fara, fhe evinced much genuine feeling, and has likewife, 
in a great meafure, fhaken off that ftiffnefs of manner, which 
proved, a ftrong drawback on the merit of her performance. 
Yet, ftill there remains one objeé, which claims her moft 
particular attention and folicitude, We allude to her accent, 
which is too inveterately Irifh for the nice ear of a London 
audience. This is a dete€t, which admits of cerrection, 
otherwife we fhould not have pointed it out—and, doubtlefs 
her own good fenfe will conyince her of the neceflity of pay- 
ing heed to onr well meant fuggeftions, 
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With the exception of the Opera of Artaxerxes. Drury 

Jane prefents this week little worthy of record. We proceed, 


therefore, to a review of the Performances at 








COVENT-GARDEN. 


—— 








a8o1 OcToser. 
Thurfday, 8+ Integrity, From the German—The Irith Mimic, 
0’ Keefe. 


Friday, 9» Integrity, From the German—Netley Abbey, Pearce: 

Monday, 12. Hamlet, Shakspeare—Peroufe; 

Tuesday, 13- Artaxerxes, Dr, Arne—The Infhman in London, 
O’ Keefe. 

Widnefday, 14. The Dramatifl, 7: Reynolds—The Efcapesz 


The Covent Garden Bill of Fare this week prefents a rich 
and ample field for critical animadverfion. Two new 
dramas, and two new appearances— We take them in regular 
fucceflion, commencing, as firft in the order of rotation, 


with the new Play- of 
INTEGRITY, 


Of this Drama, which we underftand is a tranflation from 
the prolific, but crude and hafty Mufe of Kotzebue, itis the 
Jefs encumbent upon us to enter into wide and comprehenfive 
detail, as the fhort period of its exiftence (the Play being 
withdrawn after the /econd reprefentation) muft neceflarily 
abrogate from its intereft, and rank it on the lift of dramatic 
abortions. Its equipment in an Englifh drefs has been 
generally, but erroneoufly afcribed to Mrs. INCUBALD, a 
lady, who acquired much and merited repute by her adopte 
tion of Lover’s Vows—but which fhe wantonly threw away, 


by her indifcreet adoption of the Wife Man of the Eaft. 
Since 
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Since that period, whatever German nonfenfe is retailed 
upon the Englith ftage, without an avowed fofter-parent, is, 
as a matter of courfe, foifted uponher. Juftice, howevers 
requires that we fhould refcue her from the obloquy of aéte 
ing the part of midwife to Kotzebue, on the prefent occa- 
fion. This kind office, it feems, was performed abroad, 
by the obftetric hands of acertain man-midwife of no {mal 
celebrity, who fome time fince left this country on political 
grounds, 








~ DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Herman, Mr: H: Sippons? 


Dunkleman, — Mr. Cory: 

* Rofenwald, — Mr. H. Jounston,. 
Wohlftein, —~ Mr. MurRAye 
Aen eft, vm { at BRUNTON. 

Sendheim, 
Secretary to the Governor, Mr: Wanpvy: 
Servant, Mr. BLancuarD, 
Mrs. Herman — Mifs CHAPMAN. 
Helen, (her daughter) Mrs. H. Jounston. 
fulta Sendhem, — Mifs Murray. 
Flora, ~- Mrs; Matrocks. 


The fcene is laid in the territory of fome petty German 
Prince. Herman isa young advocate, of nice and ftriét ho. 
nour, whofe inflexible integrity gives title to the Piece.—~ 
Though in indigent circumftances, with a mother and fifter 


dependent on his fupport, he cannot be prevailed upon to 
undertake 





* On the fecond reprefentation, the part of Rofenwadd, in conf= 
quence of an accident, which was alledged to have befalien Mrs 
Johnfton, but a few minutes previcus to the drawing up of the cur 


tain, was ebliged to he read by Mr, Wilkinfon; 
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undertake any fuit, which to him does not appear founded 
in juftice. On the other hand, neither wealth nor power can 
deter him from efpoufing the caufe of thofe, who have right 
on their fide. Aétuated by this benevolent principle, he 
volunteers the defence of Wohlfein, an honett veteran fol. 
dier, inacafe of litigation between him and the Governor, 
Wohlflein gains his canfe, through the aififtance of Herman, 
who refufes to accept of any renumeration. 

A mutual paffion fubfifts between Helen, the fifter of Her. 
man, and Albert ; but the fear of enhancing the difficulties, 
under which her mother and brother already labour, by her 
union with Albert, who is as poor as herfelf, determines her 
to make a facrifice of her love to the intereft of her family. 
Rofenwald, a man of confiderable wealth and influence, pays 
his addreffes to her, and introduces Dunk/eman, asa client, 
to Herman: In their interview, Herman difcovers the villainy 
of Dunkleman, who feeks to poflefs himfelf of another’s 
right, and according! y refufes to be concerned in his caufee 
This denial highly incenfes Dunkleman, who, however, 
makes afecond attempt, to prevail on Herman to alter his 
refolution. He is the holder of a bond, for aconfiderable 
fum, given by Herman's father, and makes no doubt, but 
this circumftance will foften Herman in his favour. 

He re-urges his application, but in vain; and at the very 
moment, that he is preparing to depart, . Albert enters the 
room, to take his final leave of Helen, The emotion, which 
Dunkleman betrays at the fight.of Albert, excites a {trong 
fufpicion in Herman, that Albert is the identical perfon, 
whom Dundleman is endeavouring to defraud and opprefs, 
He prevents Dunk/eman trom leaving the room, confronts 
the parties together, and thus effects the Important difcovery, 
that A/deré, is young Sendheim, Dunkleman’s nephew, and 


rightful heir to the eflate, which his uncle has by fraud pof- 
fefled 
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feffed himfelt of. Dunkleman withdraws in arage, vowing 
revenge againft the advocate. 

Through his intereft with the Governor, Dunkleman pro- 
cures the arreft both of A/bert and Herman. Their confine. 
ment, however, is of fhort duration. Julia, who proves 
to be Albert’s ftepmother, procures their releafe. Albert is 
now recognifed, as Sendheim—the villainy of Dunkleman 
is completely defeated—Albert efpoufes Helen, and Julia 
gives her hand to the young advocate Herman. All this we are 
given to underftand by Pantomimic reprefentation, which 
forms the entire {ubftance of the fifth aét. 

From the under plot, we are informed, that Herman had 
long cherifhed a romantic paflion for Julia, without even 
knowing her. He had, it feems, about three years ago, been 
inftrumental in faving her lite, which, conneéted with other 
ci:rcumitances, excited the jealoufy of her hufband, and led 
to a duel between him and Herman, in which the latter was 
wounded. Hemran had never feen ulza’s face, (the lady 
being veiled) but her figure and manner had made fuch a 
flrong impreffion on him, that he painted her piéiure, which 
forms one of the principal ornaments of his room, Zudia on 
being emancipated from the thackles of Hymen, meets Her 
man. Tomake trial of his virtue, fhe reprefents herfelf as 
a married woman, forced to elope from her hufband, in 
confequence of cruel treatment, and claims the Advocate’s 
protection. Herman, like afecond 7o/eph, rejeéts her {uit, 
and utters fome very fine declamation againft Crim. Con, 
which would come with no bad grace from the pu/pit, or the 
moralifing lips of Lord Kenyon. Finding him inflexible in 
virtue, Zulia difcovers herfelf in her real charaéter, as a 
widow—and makes an offer of her hand, which Herman 
readily accepts. The denouement is brought about, by a 
{pecies of enchantment, and the piece concludes wiih a 
Feiry Tale {cene, in which a whole group of figures, of all 
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fizes and ages, appear ranged together, in theatrical attitus 
des, like images ina ftatuary’s fhop—leaving the fpe&tator at 
perfe& liberty to form what conjeéture he pleafes, refpeét- 
ing the meaning and defign of this grand exhibition 
of dumb fhow! 

After this general outline of the fable of the New Play, 
we conceive it fuperfluous to enlarge on its prevailing chas 
yaGter. It is only when the author launches into extravae 
gance, that he flands exempt from the cenfure of inveterate 
dulnefs. The fole attempts, and thofe but flight ones, at 
fprightlinefs and humour, were in the part of Flora and 
the Servant, which were ably fuftained by Mrs, Mattocks, 
and Mr. Blanchard. The latter performer evinces much 
improveable talent. 

Mrs. Harman, Ellen and Albert are mere water-gruel 
charaéters, fuch as we meet with in the infipid chronicle of 
daily life. They of courfe afforded little {cope for the ex. 
ercife of profeffional talent. Ro/erwald is much of the fame 
complexion: he is a man of the world, who fuddenly, from 
what caufe and motive we are left to guefs, turns /en« 
timentalif?, and beats up for profelytese Itis a charaéter 
of that defcription, that whether a@ed, or read, makes 
little difference in the general effet. The part of Wohl. 
fein difcovers fome occafional éraits which appeal to the 
feelings. and to wnich Mr. Murray did complete juftice, 
But thefe occafions are very rare and limited. 

Mifs Murray, as the widow Sendhetm, fupported a part 
the mof{t remote that can poflibly be conceived from her 
own ftate and charaéter, But the iftrong intereft of her 
manner and appearance effe€tually blinded all eyes to {cenic 
incongruity, and charmed at the expence of judgment and 
propriety. Her Zulia took the lead, beyond controverfy, 


of all the female Dramatis Per/one. 
Mr. 
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Mr. H. Sipdpons, and Mr. Cory, being both firft 
appearances at this theatre, are entitled to diftin& and particue 
lar notice. We fhall, therefore, conclude our remarks upon 
the New, and'we may add, defund Play of Integrity, with 
the infertion of the Prologue and Epilogue, which, in 
comptiance with the earneft requeft of feveral of eur readers, 
we mean to give regularly. 








ee > WE ET HOC od 


PROLOGUE, 
WRITTEN BY T. DIBDINe 
Spoken by Mr. BRuNTOM. 
Where Commerce hourly wafts a countiefs ftore; 
Of wealth from ev’ry clime and ev’ry fhore, 
Here, where on Induflry fhe loves to fmile, 
And deck with many a gem her favour’d ille, 
Long may fhe reign-——by Freedom check’d alone, 
Her Crown, Succe{s—Integrity her Throne! 
Integrity, the Briufh Merchant’s guide, 
And ev’ry true-born child of Britain’s pride ! 
That ore from Virtue’s mine, which names otr Plays 
Meets with refpeét your critical affay : 
If flerling, we demand your warm applaufe— 
You muft fupport, what beft fupports your laws 3 
And they are prov’d by ev’ry caufe you try 
To owe their being to Integrity. 
Well may fuch laws to Fame and Fortune raife, 
W hom e’er they honour with the meed of prailee 
And one of thofe, one by your judgment plac’d 
High on the rank by genuine talent grac’d ; 
One, who fo oft has charm’d your lillening ears, 
While mimic forrow ‘ drown’d the Houfe with tears,” 
Whofe magic powers—but neediefs “iwere to tlh 
What yeur approving hands can tpeak fo weil, 
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She here entrufls, of Juflice well-affur’d, 


The 
He, 
You’ 


Scion of a Plant by you matur’d. 
trembling, begg’d I’d venture to requeft 
d praife what pleafes, and forgive the refl, 


I, toencourage, told the frighten’d elf 
$6 The blood of Douglas fhould prote& itfelf |” 


But 


he, in fpite of ev’ry anxious fear, 


Looks wifely for the beft proteétion here” 


Spoken by 


Fultae 
Flora. 


Fu lide 


Flora. 
fulia. 


Florae 


Julia, 


EPILOGUE 


WRITTEN BY Te DIBDING 


Mifs Murray, and Mrs. Mattocks, in the Characa 
tersof Julia and Flora. 


That the Stage is a Mirror, we all know for certain? 
Yes, Ma’am, itis written fo over the curtain. 

What a charming large glafs! ’tis no wonder the Graces 
So often come here to behold their {weet facese 

It takes in all follies, copies ev’ry complexion, 

And you'll all of you own, there’s fine room for re, 

fle&tion, 

To night, on its furface, with wonder you faw 

An honeft, plain-fpoken young man of the law. 

He refus’d a rich fee 
=— And a beautiful laf-, 

And as all this you only beheld in the glafs, 

We’ve come juft to look, if, perchance, we can fee 
The perfon refleled—Sure, that can’t be he ? 
That? No, Ma’am, he fits with his mufcles fo fteady, 
A body might f{wear, that he’s married already, 

That fpruce man in black— 








Flora ~« With 
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_ With fharp nofe and wide flare? 

No—he’d refufe nothing that came to Ais fhare : 

Stay, yonder—pray, Ma’am, will you juft move your 
fan ?— 


alia. AsI hope tora hufband, you've found out the man! 


Fe lias 


Flora: 








By thofe features I’m fure, an ingenious youth, 

Who vaftly admires honour, candourand truth ; 

By thofe eyes, half cali down ;—No! I’m wrong, I con« 
fefs, 


Flora. La! Ma’am, he’s admiring himfelf and his drefs f 


Well ’tis flrange we can’t find—yet the reafon is plaing 

To look but for one fuch an hero were vain 

Our glafs refleéts many, who virtue revere, 

And virtue can never be fingular here 

May its beams oft illumine the Mirror before you, 

May its bleflings diffufe their beft influence o’er you, 

While Folly abafh’d, fhall retire at the fight 

OF the worth’s that’s reflected from you ev’ry night. 
(Exit: ) 

So rauch for reflections—Ere I bid adieu, 

I'l] leave a mott pleafing reflection for you > 

*Tis that Plenty fhall crown ev’ry year-with increafe, 

While from War’s dreadful toil our lov’d heroes fhall 


ceafe, 
And receive their reward in the bofom of Peace: 
Kat 
——-——— + 2 0800 OQ 408 (h J 





Mr. HENRY SIDDONS. 


The prominent and principal point of attraétion, attached 
to the New Play, was, unquettionally, the debut of this 
sentleman, who made his firft appearance on the London 
boards, in the charatter of Herman, the young Advocate. 
Mr. Siddons is the eldeft fon of the celebrated tragic aétrefs 
of that name, and inherits all the charaéteriftics of the fa< 
mnily. So inveterate, indeed, is the refemblance between 
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him and his uncle, the elder Kemble, that a {tranger might 
at once trace and afcertain their confanguinity. Nor does 
this refembJance confine itlelf to perfen. As well in voice 
and'manner, as in figure, he is the direét counterpart of 
Mr. Kemble, and prefents us with an idea of what Mr. 
Kemble may be fuppofed to have been at his age. This 
affinity between the uncle and nephew, in refpetét to manner, 
has operated rather to the difadvantage of Mr. Siddons, 
Without making due allowance for phyfical likencfs, many 
of our public critics have reterred his fimilarity to a 
{piri: of the moft fervile imitation, and regard him asa 
greater copyut, than on ftriét inveftigation, he really ap- 
pears to be. That he has been trained and tutored in the 
Kembie [chooi, and ts flrongly imbued with Kemblean lore, 
we pretend not,to deny. The peculiarities of Mr. Kemble’s 
a€ting are of fuch a nature, that the approximation to his 
manner can never be the refult of accident, This we readily 
concede, and in this point of view we agree, that Mr. 
Siddons has formed himfelf upon the family model. But 
Nature herfelf is, in no {mall degree, accountable for the 
analogy which obtains between the uncle and the nephew. 
The features of both are of the fame mould—the fame fa- 
turnme complexion—the fame gravity ef look—the fame 
iolemnity of deportment—the fame fepulchral tones con- 
fiitute the charaéteriftics of both. Thus formed alike, it 


muit neceflarily happen, that with qualifications exaétly fi- . 


milar, Mr, Siddons, under the guidance of Kemblean dil- 
cipline, would catch the manner and habits, likewife, of his 
relation, towards the accomplifhment of which his phyfical 
characteriftics operate as pre-difpofing caules. Hence the 
fame management of yoice—hence the iame artificial remedy 
of a bad organ—fhence the frequeat and protracted paule, 
which forms fuch a ftriking frazé in Mr. Kemble’s delive- 
ry—hence the over-charged emphafis, and impriheve iwell 
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on words of fecondary, and even trifling import. Hence 
finally, the heavinefs and gloom, which itrong!y leaven 
and pervade the aéting of both. 

But if we lofe fight of thefe phyfical peculiarities, and 
attend feduloufly to his general conception and perfonation of 
the character he reprefents, we fhall difcover in Mr. Sid 
dons’s performance, genuine emanation of mind, and proof 
of vigorous intelleét, Where fo clofea refemblance obtains 
to the fiyle and manner of an actor of matured talent and efta« 
blifhed repute, it 1s almoft, nay we fhould fay it is abfolutely, 
impoflible to diveft the judgment of the warp it necelflarily 
receives from comparifon, which muft, in cafes like the pree 
fent, ever operate to the difadvantage and difparagement of 
the new Candidate. What in faét, may be the effet of ace 
cident, of natural difpofition, and good fenfe, wiil ever be 
placed to the fcore of laboured and fervile imiiation. His 
detects alone will be referred immediately to himfelf, whilt 
his beauties will be invidioufly wrefted from him, and given 
to another. 

Perhaps Mr, Siddons was not the moft happy in his choice 
of the character pitched upon for his debut. Independant 
of the momentous drawback, which a dull and unfuccefstul 
piece muft ever prove to the exertions of a new performer, 
who has wp-hild wore all the way, the character, in itfelt ie. 
too much upon ftilts, it we may be allowed the phrafe, and 
not fufhiciently variegated in its coloring, to exhibit the per~ 
former to advantagee This naturally begets a monotony of 
manner, which {oon palls upon the f{peétator, and makes 
no hold upon his feelings. Art then remains his only ree 
fource, and this is exactly the very worift predicament, in 
which a performer can poffibly be placed. 

But let us-difmifs the part of Herman, and the New Play 
altogether, and proceed to a curfory review of Mr. Siddons, 


in the arduous charafler of Ham/eee NHere the mind invoe 
Inatarily 
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luntarily reverts to Mr. Kemble, ’Tis, indeed, impoffible to 
counteract the affociation of ideas, whiah prefent themfelves 
to the imagination at the very mention of this Play. But 
though, after the remarks we have already offered, it will 
naturally be expeéted, that Mr. Siddons, in his general 
outline, prefented aclofe copy of his uncle, ilill we muft do 
him the juftice to obferve (and it gives us unfeigned plea- 
fure that we can thus report of him) that in many inftances 
he departed from his model, and ftruck out new beauties of 
his own. His behaviour on the appearance of the Gho/f, 
was novel, and infinitely more confonant to nature, than the 
manner we have been accuftomed to witnefs. Inftead of 
ftudying poftures, at fuch an awful moment, and throwing 
himfelf into a fine theatrical attitude; he finks into the 
arms of Horatio and Marcellus. This certainly conveys a 
truer expreflion of feeling, and juftly claims the title of im. 
provement. 

We might point out various other fituations, in which 
Mr. Siddons difcovered genuine talent, would our limits 
permit. In the clofet fcene, in particular, his remonftrances 
with his mother evinced a greater fhare of filial piety, and 
duty, mingled with his abhorrence of the crime, with which 
he charges her, than Mr. Kemble infufes into his perfor- 
mance, It was a palpable-and agonizing ftruggle between 
his duty to the dead, and what he owed to the /zving, 
Throughout the whole of this trying fcene, he was pre-emi- 
nently fuccefsful. 

As a future opportunity will doubtlefs prefent of more 
copioufly analyzing his performance of this character, we 
fhall referve our farther remarks till the next reprefentation 


of this Play- 
M Re CORY, 
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MR. CORY. 

Exclufive of the debut of Mr. Siddens, the new Play of 
Integrity, (whatever may be its radical.and inherent defeéts) 
has the merit of ferving as the vehicle to the introduétion of 
this Gentleman, on the Covent Garden boards, With Mry 
Cory’s profeffional abilities, the public are already, though 
but partially, acquainted by his prior performances at Drury. 
Jane. °Tis not without reafon, that we fay, ‘* ut partially” 
—for the fyftematic hoflility he had to enceunter at the 
latter Theatre, and the preconcerted manner, in which he 
was invidioufly ¢hrown into the back ground, afforded him 
but very few, and very circumfcribed, opportunities of fair 
exertion. 

In confequence of thefe reftri€tions, and the general un- 
pleafant predicament in which he flood at Drury-lane, Mr. 
Cery long harboured a with, and exprefled that with to 
many of his friends, (among others to the writer of this arti, 
cle) to relinquifh his fituation at that theatre. But being 
under an engagement for aterm of years, he was not at libers 
ty to follow his inclinations, and of courfe was compelled to 
make himfelf as eafy under oppreflion, ashe could. Thus 
circumftanced, at the clofe of the laft feafon ae received a 
notice of difcharge. The notice, initfelf, was nugatory and 
illegal, two years of Mr. Cory’s engagement being unexpired, 
Mr. Cory, however, had no defire to conteft the point ; but 
eagerly availing himfelf of the favourable opportunity prefen- 
ed to him by managerial rafhnefs and precipitancy, entered, 
within an hour or two after receipt of the aforefaid notice, in- 
toan article with Mr. Harris, ata rifing falary, for five years, 

At Covent Garden, Mr. Cory appears a very differens 
man, from what he was wont todo at Drury-lane. His 
feelings no longer outraged, he breathes the air of affurance, 
and moves witb free and unfhackled energy. Mutual confi- 
dence 
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dence {ubfifts between himfelf and his employers, and duty 
from an irkfome tafk, converts into a plealing office. 

As the reprefentative of Dunkleman, in which charafte, 
Mr. Cory made his debut on the Covent Garden boards, 
he evinced no mean portion of mental vigour, and adequate 
powers of expreffion. His delivery was bold, firm and deci- 
five, as became the charater of the proud and lordly op- 
preflor, whom he on this occafion perfonated. In the 
fcene, where Dunkleman confronts his injured nephew Albert 
he was peculiarly felicitous. We have only to regret, that 
the part was not more prominent, Dunk/eman not appearing 
im the laft two aéts, 

Independent of his claims, as an aor, Mr. Cory poffef* 
fes no inconfiderable fhare of mufcal talent. Of his capa* 
bility in this dine, the public will fhortly have an opportu™ 
nity of judging, Mr. Cory having a caf in the new Opera, 
compofing tor Mrs. Billington. Mr. Cobbe is underftood to 
be the Author of the Dialogue—and Mr. Mazzinghi fur- 
nifhes the mufic. 
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#,* An account of the new Mufical Entertainment called 
The Efcapes, performed for the firft time, at Covent Gare 
den Theatre, on Wednefday, the igth inftant, will be given 


an our next, 
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